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of Tuskegee Institute, who was one of their leading citizens
and most successful farmers. In this talk he urged the
people to get more land and keep it and to grow something
besides cotton. He said they should not lean upon others
and should not go to town on Saturdays to "draw upon"
the merchants, but should stay at home and "draw every
day from their own soil corn, peas, beans, and hogs.'*
He urged the men to give their wives more time to work
around the house and to raise vegetables. (This, of
course, instead of requiring them to work in the fields with
the men as is so common.) He urged especially that
they take their wives into their confidence and make them
their partners as well as their companions. He assured
them that if they took their wives into partnership they
would accumulate more and get along better in every way.

There was no advice given by him more constantly or
insistently in speaking to the plain people of his race,
whether in country or city, than this injunction to the
men to take their wives into their confidence and make
them their partners. He recognized that the home was
the basis of all progress and civilization for his race, as well
as all other races, and that the wife and mother is primarily
the conservator of the home.

One of the stops of the trip was at a little hamlet called
Damascus. Here, in characteristic fashion, he told the
people how much richer they were in soil and all natural
advantages than were the inhabitants of the original Da-
mascus in the Holy Land. He then argued that having
these great natural advantages, much was to be expected
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